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District structure reshaped 
by forces of change 


Coast Guard operations on the Western rivers 
continues as command and control moves 
south to the Mississippi River delta 


Story by RADM Paul Blayney 





District Commander 


he currents of the Western Rivers work 
their constant change on the surrounding 
environment. Islands shift, banks give 
way, Shorelines are altered, bends expand and 
straighten. Like the skills of a river pilot we are 
all continuously challenged by the work of 
nature. 

Just as the watercourse evolves, so too the 
Coast Guard. Not as timeless as the rivers, our 
roots extend to a lifesaving station in Louisville, 
a beacon near Natchez, and the tenders LILY and 
ALICE. Once there were three Lighthouse 
Service districts; on the Upper and Lower 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 

When the SULTANA exploded at the end of 
the Civil War, inspectors in St. Louis promptly 
investigated. From these scattered beginnings 
the Second District was formed in 1939 to better 
prepare for river icebreaking during World War 
II and to heed lessons learned in the disastrous 
Ohio Valley flood of 1937. 

For 57 years a tight knit community of Coast 
Guard professionals have delivered services to 
those near the ever shifting rivers. 

For the past three years it has been my 


privilege to serve on the rivers. The exceptional 
dedication and hard work of Team Coast Guard 
has been my constant companion. I treasure all 
you have taught me. You, men and women of 
the Second District, regular, reserve, auxiliarist, 
and civilian have produced the flow that 
propelled us forward. 

Humbly, I take my place in that long line; 
Towle, Perkins, Chase, Wev, Waesche, Siler, 
Bender, Caldwell, Hollingsworth, Nelson, 
Saunders — and now Blayney — second to last. 

What little shaping I was able to bring to the 
river environment was because of others. You 
performed as true public servants, you reached 
out to our customers and we grew together 
through your individual empowerment. I will 
always be grateful for the treatment you have 
accorded me and I sincerely appreciate all you 
have done during our time together. Thank you. 

Like silt from a thousand farm fields, the 
Second District will soon lose its identity and 
shift toward the rivers’ delta. Coast Guard 
functions on the rivers will go on, our roles 
shaped by the relentless forces of change. Over 
time, we too drift with the currents secure in the 
knowledge that we and the Coast Guard are 
Semper Paratus. 
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Time tells district’s worth 


District’s start and end brought about by changes in CG 


Story by PA2 Frank Dunn 





River Currents Staff 


the first orders of business the founders of this country 

pursued. This common thread has run through the history of 
the U.S. Coast Guard and led to the creation of the Second Coast 
Guard District. Maritime safety was a common thread which ran 
through the life of retired CAPT James Buford also. 

Buford began his Coast Guard service in 1940 one year after 
the district was formed from the old 15th Lighthouse District. His 
career in the Coast Guard took him from the early years of the new 
Second District through officer training and back to the district 
commanding an aids-to-navigation cutter. 

Throughout his career he learned to skillfully pilot the rivers. 

“It was difficult to tell where the sandbars were,” Buford said. 
“You could go around a bend one day and the bottom would be 
completely different when you returned the next.” 

One benefit Buford had was a well established and growing 
light system marking dangerous areas. Early river pilots did not 
have that luxury. 

In the early 1800s, the respect given to river navigators was 
well earned. Venturing along the waters of the Mississippi, Ohio 
and Missouri Rivers was only successfully attempted by the most 
experienced, brave and resourceful river pilots. 

The ever-changing river bottoms produced sand bars which 


Pits safe and efficient marine transportation was one of 


never seemed to be in the same place twice. The constant danger 
of hitting submerged logs or rocks made for very hazardous 
conditions. 

Congress realized the dangers and in 





1874 authorized marking the rivers 
with lights. A lighthouse was 
constructed at Natchez, Miss., based on 
the successful lighthouse program on 
the coasts. This type of structure 
lacked the mobility needed on the 
rivers where the features of the river 





bottoms often change. A system of 
lights on poles similar to the towers 
used today was installed. The first 
lights were kerosene fueled. Later, 
batteries were used to light the more 
mobile structures. 
The 15th Lighthouse District, 
; headquartered in St. Louis, was 

Sa developed in the Midwest in 1933 to 
CAPT Jim Bufor manage the expanding lighting program 
(Ret.) surveys the which had grown to more than 1,700 
river from the deck of _ lights. 
CGC Goldenrod on With the integration of the 
the Missouri Riverin Lighthouse Service into the U.S. Coast 
1946. Guard in 1939, came the conversion of 





























CGC Goldenrod steams along on the Missouri River in 1946. Its crew worked the lights along the river banks. 
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the | Sth Lighthouse District into the Coast Guard’s Second (St. 
Louis) District. This new district covered much of the same area of 
the Midwest that is covered by the Second District today. 

uford’s first tour was as a seaman on CGC Poplar out of St. 
Leuis. The Poplar, along with; Willow, Wakerobin, Greenbrier, 
Goldenrod, Cottonwood and three 52’ 
buoy boats, was taken over from the 


“T went into the district commander’s office, it was LCDR 
Beckwith Jordan at the time, and asked if I could become a 
Boatswain’s Mate,” Buford said. “He said yes and I was put in 
charge of a 38-foot picket boat.” 

The boat was used to escort vessels down river, bound for 

action in World War II, from the Midwest 





Lighthouse Service. These vessels 
serviced the lights along the river banks. 
“We painted the poles in the Spring,” 
Buford said. “They would get pretty dirty 
during the winter.” “We spent a lot of time 
clearing the brush which would grow up 
around the lights,” he added. “We would 
clean the lantern and fill it with kerosene.” 


factories building them. 

“We did a lot of security at the locks 
and dams and on the bridges the vessels 
would go under,” Buford said. 

According to him, the escort work was 
tedious but it was more exciting than 
cleaning kerosene lamps. 

In 1943 Buford was accepted to the 
Officer Candidate School. He graduated 








The crews in the 1940s worked the 
shore structures much the same way they 
are done today. The buoys on the other 
hand are a different story. 

“We did not do the buoys,” Buford 
said. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers had been given the task of 
charting the river bottoms. With this responsibility came the use of 
buoys marking the navigable channel. This task would later fall on 
the shoulders of the Coast Guard crews following World War II. 
But first they would need vessels capable of performing these 
duties. 

Based on the performance of the Poplar and Goldenrod, designs 
for cutters more capable of buoy work on the rivers were drawn. 
Sycamore and Dogwood were the first to be produced from this 
design. 

These new vessels joined the ones already servicing aids on the 
water and along the banks. By 1939 there were 7,568 aids to 
navigation on the rivers. 

The Coast Guard’s policy toward aids to navigation in the 
Second District has been to furnish the river pilots of the rivers 
with the best type of aids available and in quantities demanded by 
the navigators. 

Though the aids-to-navigation mission that was there at the 
beginning was still a big part of the lives of the people in the St. 
Louis District, the scope of responsibility was quickly widening. 

The senior Coast Guard officer in the district not only oversaw 
the Bureau of Lighthouses in inland waters, but also law 
enforcement, anchorage and navigation, search and rescue and 
flood relief, then as now a common occurrence. 

In 1939, the district personnel consisted of 13 office employees, 
113 vessel employees, four light attendants, one mechanic and 735 
part-time lamplighters. These people were transferred to the Coast 
Guard. 

“When I first arrived at the district staff there were only three 
offices,” Buford said. “The district commander’s office, the radio 
shack and the Hydrographic Office, where I worked.” 

Because of his ability to handle paper work Buford was 
promoted to Yeoman Third Class and transferred off Poplar to the 
Hydrographic Office on the district staff. There he worked on a 
light list and maps of the district area. Buford was promoted to 
Second Class but was unhappy with the work of the Hydorgraphic 
Office. He longed to get his feet wet. 


before WW II. 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ vessel 
Bixby rests in dry dock. This type of 
vessel did the buoy work on the rivers 


in 1944 and following stints commanding 
an 83-foot “sub chaser” and as a first 
lieutenant on a gunboat in the Pacific 
returned to command CGC Goldenrod 
following the war. 

In 1956 Buford was discharged from 
active duty and enlisted in the Coast Guard Reserves. 

The Coast Guard Reserves were an unpaid volunteer 
organization until 1942. At that time a reserve program resembling 
the Department of Defense reserve programs was instituted. The 
unpaid volunteer organization was then titled the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. 

The Auxiliary, then called the Temporary Reserves, was 
organized in this area the same year the district was formed. Local 
acceptance of the Coast Guard was slow. The 200-member 
Auxiliary played a large part in explaining to boat owners the roles 
of the Coast Guard in their lives. Soon the local boaters were won 
over to the Coast Guard and Auxiliary. 

According to Buford, during World War II local boat owners 
donated their personal vessels to be used by the Coast Guard for 
security patrols. 

“Some of these boaters told the Coast Guard they would gladly 
use their vessels but they wanted to be the master,” Buford. 

“These guys got temporary ratings.” 

Since 1939 the men and women of the Second District have 
overseen missions on the Western Rivers. Aids to navigation and 
marine safety have been mainstays of their effort. 

The 50s and 60s saw tremendous growth in recreational boating, 
and demanded Coast Guard attention. 

Pollution prevention and response came of age in the 70s and 
80s. Recently, the return of gaming boats in large numbers has 
demanded renewed focus. 

Just as Coast Guard missions have evolved over time, so have 
Coast Guard organizational structures. Gone are buoy depots, 
boating safety detachments, several group and marine safety 
offices. 

With the merger into the Eighth District we can rest assured that 
the important work of the U.S. Coast Guard on the Western Rivers 
will carry forward well into the next century. & 
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Melting snow, rain cause 
high water along Ohio River — 


Story by PA2 Frank Dunn 





River Currents Staff 


he crew of Coast Guard Team 
[isons found themselves in the 

middle of a flood this winter. It was 
a dirty trick played by nature on the 
Pittsburgh area in mid-January. 

Pittsburgh’s Three Rivers poured out of 
their banks following rapid melting of near 
record amounts of snow earlier in the 
month. Adding to the snow melt was an 
unusually heavy rain and warmer 
tempatures accelerating the water’s rise. 

Quickly rising rivers caught many of the 
residents and business people by surprise. 
People working at river industries raced 
against time to secure their barge fleets and 
vessels to keep them from being washed 
down river in the racing currents of the 
swollen rivers. 

The crew of Marine Safety Office 
Pittsburgh was not taken by surprise. Days 
before the flood waters hit, members of the 
MSO had been in regular contact with 
people who had their finger on the pulse of 
the rivers. 

“About a week before the flood, we 
started a regular conference call with the 
members of the Ice Committee,” said CDR 
Jim Garrett, Commanding Officer of MSO 
Pittsburgh, Captain of the Port of Pittsburgh 
and Commander of Coast Guard Forces 
during the flood. 

The Ice Committee is an organization of 
industry representatives, local agencies and 
the Coast Guard who meet when dangerous 
ice forms on the rivers, floods or other 
times when navigation on the rivers near 
Pittsburgh becomes dangerous. 

“Industry initiated plans for flooding 
before any weather informat'on was 
provided,” Garrett said. “They self- 
imposed limitations requiring only double- 
hulled barges for carrying hazardous 
materials. They also off-loaded barges and 
sent them down river out of the area to 
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lessen the dangers of break 
aways.” 

“Tt was sort of like the old 
river men knew something 
was up,” he said. 

Acting on the wisdom of 
the river industry people, the 
crew of the MSO shifted into 
high gear on January 18. 
They began a 24-hour 
communications watch and 
advised the river community 
and local emergency 
response agencies on flood 
preparations. 

Around midnight of 
January 19, Coast Guard 
Forces was stood up when it 
became evident that the 
flood waters were quickly 
creating a dangerous 
situation. 

“We had watch standers 
on the phone and monitoring 
the radio keeping track of 
barges that were reported 
loose on the rivers or 
sinking,” Garrett said. 
“Members of the MSO 
formed teams spotting 
barges from bridges.” 

Predicting conditions that 
might cause dangerous 
situations and damage on the rivers is 
difficult to do. Garrett attributes the quick 
response of the crew of MSO Pittsburgh to 
preparation and good fortune. 

“We had a team meeting with the local 
Reservists and auxiliary already planned for 
the weekend the flood hit,” he said. “We 
were really lucky that we had all our 
Reservists coming into the office. In fact 
we had to tell some not to come in so we 
could use them to staff the 24-hour 
operations.” 

The Auxiliarists stood communication’ s 
watch and provided spotters on the roads 





Fast water and thick ice rip barges and pleasure crait 
off the banks of the Three Rivers Area during this 
winter's flooding. 


recording missing navigational aids and 
vessels floating down river. The Reservists 
directly augmented the active duty forming 
teams the handle issues as they occurred on 
each river. 

The Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers 
usually empty into the head of the Ohio 
River at what is called the point in 
Pittsburgh. During this year’s flood, the 
rivers dumped more than water into the 
Ohio, they dumped barges, houseboats and 
all sorts of debris. 

More than one hundred barges broke 
free from fleets on the rivers. Towboats 

















PA2 Frank Dunn 


PS2 Jeff Mohr checks up on a houseboat smashed by flood waters and ice under 


an overpass in Pittsburgh. 


fought the current and dodged large chunks 
of ice and debris attempting to catch the 
breakaway barges in the dark of night. 


The combination of raging high water, 
chunks of ice and tons of metal barges had 
a “cleansing” effect of the banks of the 
rivers. Houseboats, pleasure craft, docks 
and other structures were ripped from the 
river banks, some piling up under bridges, 
in locks and dams or sinking to the bottom 
of the rivers. 

The crew of CCGF Pittsburgh kept tabs 
on the chaos as well as the HH-65 Dolphin 
helicopter from Air Station Detroit, the 
CGC Osage searching for sunk barges (one 
barge in particular which found them, 
hitting the cutter at its moorings) and 
answered the telephone. Active, Reserve 
and Auxiliary members of CCGF’s crew 
interchanged jobs without any break in 
service to the people of Pittsburgh. 

Information from the members of 
industry, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
National Weather Service and other state 
and local agencies improved the time frame 
to safely open the rivers. 

“We wanted to keep the (Barge) fleets 
together and not get anybody hurt,” Garrett 
said. 

According to him, they had to deal with 
the weather and flood predictions that 


continued after the flood crested January 
20. The fast-running currents hampered 
salvage attempts and stirred concerns of 
more barge breakaways. 

“The members of industry were getting 
(fatigued) maintaining their fleets around 
the clock,” Garrett said. “One of the big 
problems was getting everyone calmed 
down and let them know they needed rest.” 

The members of the MSO began 
getting pressure to reopen the rivers to 
navigation. 

“By opening the rivers in stages we were 
able to relieve the pressure on the industry 
hungry to get back to work,” Garrett said. 

Nature does not always operate 
consistently. The unusual conditions which 
brought on the 1996 flood affecting 
communities all along the Ohio River 
proved that. The Coast Guard’s 
commitment to consistent partnerships both 
internally and externally to deal with 
emergencies paid off. 

“You can’t prepare, respond and open 
the rivers alone,” Garrett said. “Everyone 
has to be working together, Reservists, 
Auxiliary and the river industry.” 


Huntington stands 
up CG Forces for 
first time 

Story by LTJG Steven Frye 





MSO Huntington, W.Va. 


he Ohio Valley had not seen 
extensive flooding since 1993 when 


the Mississippi flooded its banks and 
subsequently backed up all of the river 
systems that feed it. This year was 
different. 

Rivers stages on the Ohio, Kanawha and 
major tributaries rose as high as 12 feet 
above flood stage. People in low-lying 
areas bordering the rivers were forced from 
their homes as the extensive flooding 
reached as far inland as 30 miles. 
Fortunately, evacuation began early and the 
people of the states of Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia pulled together to help each 
other as the river water jumped the banks. 

This was the first time Coast Guard 
Marine Safety Office at Huntington, W.Va., 
initialized its Commander Coast Guard 
Forces Disaster Operations Plan. The 
“Plan”, had never been tested. 

CCGF Huntington maintained hourly 
contact with local emergency management 
agencies, the National Weather Service and 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Within two days, CCGF Huntington 
mobilized its active duty and Reserve crews 
formed harbor patrols, 24-hour watches and 
stand-by disaster response units. Several 
helicopter crews were mobilized out of Air 
Station Cape May, New Jersey and flew as 
much as seven hours-a-day assessing the 
situation from the air. 

The Fifth District included public affairs 
support with the aircraft. 

CCGF Huntington did not record one 
barge break away or spill in the CCGF 
Huntington’s area. This is attributed to the 
real heroes of the flood; the towing 
industry. The attention to every fleet hit by 
high water, stopping every transfer and 
securing hazardous material equipment, 
proved prevention through people works, in 
the Coast Guard, in the community and in 
the river industry. 
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‘Flood ‘96 


CGC Osage searches 
river bottoms for 
wreckage from flood 


Story by PA3 Mark Hunt 
River Currents Staff 











fter making it through 
A: night of high water 

and dangerous ice, 
CGC Osage teamed up with the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
to find wrecks on the Ohio 
River. 

“Tt was like a summer day. 
We had as many boats on the 
river as the Fourth of July, but 
... there was nobody in them ,” 
said Master Chief Petty 
Officer Gary Keen, officer in 
charge of Osage, reflecting on 
the evening of Jan. 19, when 
the flood of *96 hit the Ohio 
River. 

The melting snow and 
heavy rains earlier that week sent portions of the Ohio river in 
Pennsylvania to a level 10-feet above flood stage. The high water 
broke boats and barges lose from moorings and filled the river full 
of ice from its smaller tributaries. 

The water eventually covered the Osage’s moorings in 
Sewickely, Pa., so the crew was forced to tie the ship off to the 
bank down river. 

Petty Officer Third Class Steve Burke, who had the watch 
onboard the Coast Guard river tender that night, recalled his worst 
fear being the amount of damage the ice and debris would do to the 
more than 200 buoys and nearly 300 fixed aids to navigation that 
the cutter is responsible for maintaining. 

Despite a couple of close calls, the Osage and its crew were 
able to make it through the first two days of flooding basically 
unharmed. 

Early on the moming of Jan. 20, unable to maneuver in the river 
because of the massive ice flow, the Osage was hit by a houseboat 
and an empty coal barge. 

According to Chief Petty Officer Greg Bergeron the ship’s 
engineering petty officer, the forty-foot houseboat was too light to 
damage the cutter, but the coal barge did cause minor damage to 
the bow of the ship. 

“Tf it had been loaded it would have caused a lot more damage 
than it did,” said Bergeron. 

“There were four barges that came down the river. The first 
three cleared us, but the fourth, from the time we could see it, there 
was no question it was going to hit us. There was just too much ice 


PA3 Mark Hunt 
Dale Hohman (left) and 
Gregory Styborski, of the 
U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers vessel Raymond 
C. Peck, service a side- 
scanning SONAR used to 
search for wrecks. 
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PA3 Mark Hunt 
BM3 Steve Burke looks out for debris in the water which 
might damage vessels as the CGC Osage moves through a 
lock and dam on the Ohio River. 


to move,” said Keen 

After spending two days tied off to the bank, the water dropped 
enough to allow the Osage to return to the Coast Guard moorings. 
Then the Osage teamed up with U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
vessel Raymond C. Peck to look for wrecks from the flood. 

The Raymond C. Peck, which is outfitted with a side-scanning 
SONAR that can display on a computer screen the bottom of the 
river was the eyes of the operation. 

“We are working in conjunction with the Raymond C. Peck 
towboat,” said Keen. “ “What they are doing is moving around the 
river and scanning the bottom. They are telling us they are seeing 
cars, houseboats and barges. If there is not twelve to fifteen feet of 
water above the object we mark it with a buoy.” 

According to Keen, they mark only the objects in the river that 
may be hazardous to navigation, but eventually all sunken objects 
will be salvaged by the owners. 

Searching the bottom of the river is slow tedious work for the 
Osage, and even after all the wrecks are found the crew’s clean up 
from the flood still won’t be complete. 

“This is just the frosting on the cake for us. After we get this 
done, we still have to go back and do our other work,” said Keen. 

Other work for the Osage means repairing or replacing any aids 
to navigation that were destroyed by the flood. Initial estimates 
predicted that nearly 50 percent of the buoys and fixed aids to 
navigation may have been damaged in Osage’s 320-mile area of 
responsibility. 

As the days pass and the summer months draw near, the sight of 
a river full of recreational boaters and towboats will serve as an 
ominous reminder to the crew of the Osage of a similar scene from 
the flood of ‘96 when the boats were not piloted by families 
enjoying the outdoors or captains on their way to deliver a load of 
coal, but were floating freely down stream running into rocks or 
beaching on the banks of the Ohio River. 
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Work Life News 





There is light at the end 
of the recovery tunnel 


Provided by John Yunker 





Employee Assistance Program 


following the bleakness and endlessness of 

a cold, dreary, harsh winter, there are early 
signs of recovery from the long and painful 
journey through grief. 

Survivors come through the grief process 
forever changed by their loss, but the majority 
do come through! It may be as hard for you to 
believe that now as it is to accept, when driving 
home on a dark and snowy winter night, that 
there will be hillsides full of blooming azaleas 
in spring. 

Look sensitively and carefully for these 
signs of recovery: 

Lessening of pain: One early indicator of grief 
recovery is the lessening of the frequency, 
intensity, and duration of emotional pain. 
Recurrent thoughts about the loved one who 
has died and chronic tearfulness following loss 
are common bereavement symptoms, but when 
you realize that you have had a few good days 
in a row, recovery has begun. When good days 
outnumber the bad, you are well on your way 
toward successfully adjusting to your loss. 
Having a 24-hour period go by without asking 
the "why?" question is a good positive sign for 
some survivors. So too is beginning to see 
options and possibilities for a future no longer 
shared with the deceased. 

Change in focus: As grief softens, you will 
find that you are able to talk about and 
remember the deceased with greater pleasure. 
Memories that once brought only pain and tears 
may now bring comfort and even a smile on 
recalling your loved one's favorite TV show, ice 
cream flavor, etc. You may notice too that you 
talk more about the life of your loved one than 
about the relatively brief time period associated 
with the death. This shift in focus provides 
many more comforting memories than does the 
earlier dwelling on the details surrounding the 
loss. At the same time, a more balanced picture 
which acknowledges both the good and bad 
characteristics of the deceased allows us to 
mourn the loss of a human being-and not of a 
saint. 

Increase enjoyment: With the movement in 


Je as crocuses are the first signs of spring 


grief work, your genuine enjoyment of 
activities and people reappears. Laughter 
returns, uninterrupted by thoughts of guilt about 


Cont. on pg 8 
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From pg 7 

living on or of pain about being left behind, 
emotional energy that no longer goes 
directly into the early phases of grief work 
can be invested in new activities or 
reinvested in old pastimes and relationships. 

The process of reowning — taking back 
hobbies, vacation spots and restaurants once 
shared and, following the death, given up — 
is an important one in grief recovery. 

It takes courage to face old haunts the first 
time, but the creation of new memories 
nourishes and propels the efforts toward fully 
living again. 

Role of comforter: Finally, a real litmus 
test for grief recovery is the ability to 
encounter grief and pain in others, with 
compassion and empathy and without your 


own grief being rekindled. Are you able to 
help others in grief without becoming 
overwhelmed by your own losses? If the 
answer is yes, then you have done well in 
wringing out of your own experience the 
ability to offer genuine comfort to others. 

Seasons come and go, but our losses 
remain with us. Recovery does not mean 
forgetting or going on as if wholly cured. It 
does mean that the acute pain engineered by 
the loss in our life will bear the fruit of love 
and laughter once more. 

Good-bye winter, hello spring .... goodbye 
Second District, hello ISC-ST. Louis. 

If you need help with your losses, contact 
your EAP at 800-523-5668 or 314-539-3900 
ext.319 John Yunker, EAPC. 


Reprinted with permission from Journeys newsletter. 





Provided by Richard Curtis 





Family Program Administrator 


adults, become victims of crime. Any crime that can be 

committed against an adult can be perpetrated as easily if not 
more so upon a child. What is perhaps even more appalling is the 
fact that so little is known about the incidence and types of crimes 
committed against children. We do not even know the true 
magnitude of the problem. 

There are few in our society who would argue that child sexual 


|: is a sad commentary on modern society that children, like 
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abuse does not cause serious problems for its victims. The 
burgeoning research on this subject suggest that the effects of 
victimization on children can be far-reaching, negative, and 
complex. In their review of the literature, Lusk and Waterman 
found seven "clusters" of effects on children. 

1. Affective problems: guilt, shame, anxiety, fear, depression, 
anger. 

2. Physical effects: genital injuries, pregnancy, sexually- 
transmitted diseases, somatic complaints (e.g., headaches, 
stomachaches, bedwetting, hypochondria), changes in appetite or 
sleep patterns. 

3. Cognitive effects: concentration problems, short attention 
spans. 

4. Behavioral symptoms: "acting out” (hostile-aggressive 
behaviors, antisocial behaviors, delinquency, stealing, tantrums, 
substance abuse), withdrawal, repetition of the abusive 
relationship. 

5. Self-destructive behaviors: self-mutilation, suicidal thoughts 
and attempts. 

6. Psychopathology: neurosis, character disorders, multiple 
personalities, psychotic features. 

7. Sexualized behaviors: excessive sexual knowledge that is not 
appropriate for the child's age level, repetition of sexual acts with 
others or self. Because sexual abuse takes many forms (e.g., a 
long-tearm incestuous relationship or a single event), each child 
will exhibit a different set of behaviors. Thus, a child who 
experienced a single abusive incident may behave and respond 
differently than a child who has experienced several years of 
abuse. 

Reprinted from the National Institute of Justice, When the Victim is a child. 








Ease suffering at home 


from Asthma and allergies 


Provided by Jo Ann Martinez 





Dependent Resource Coordinator 


sthma and allergy season is soon 
approaching and the time to take action 
is now. Learn how to minimize 
asthma suffering in your own home and where 
to turn for more resources. 
What is asthmalallergies: Asthma is a 
common respiratory disease that can cause; 
contraction of the bronchial smooth muscle, 
inflammation, mucus formation, hyper- 
reactiveness, and much more. Allergies are 
reactions to certain triggers. There are 
different types of allergies; respiratory, skin, 
food/drug/insect, and eye. Anyone can develop 
an allergy at any age (Asthma/Allergy 
Foundation). There are tests to help diagnose 
the allergy trigger which can be performed 
through skin tests, blood tests, and/or diets. 
Symptoms: 
*tightness in chest 
*shortness of breath 
*wheezing and coughing 
*runny nose, itchy throat, dry mouth 
*headaches 
*glassy eyes 
Treatment: 
1. Seek medical diagnosis and treatment, 
2. Avoid asthma/allergy triggers; 
3. Take prescribed medicine; 
What parents can do at home: 
1. Be able to recognize the early warning 


signs. 

2. Help keep your child calm by giving 
them some juice or water and/or having them 
do a few relaxation exercises. 

3. Keep your house as free as you can from 
dust mites, feathers, smoke, molds, etc. 

a. Vacuum often 

b. Wash bedding weekly 

c. Wipe furniture and counters with 
antibacterial products 

d. Don't allow — around the child 





Resources: 

St. Louis Chapter: 

Asthma and Allergy 

Foundation of America © 

(314) 726-6866 : 
Ifyou are located outside Of St. Louis wes, 
they will supply a local organization for you. 





Combined Health Appeal 

of Greaier St Louis. 

222 Soath Central: Ave. Ste. 600 
Clayton, MO 63105 

(314) 727-056). 


1125 15th St, NW, Ste. 502 








Washington, DC 20005 
(202} 466-7643 

Pulmonary Rehabilitation 
Respiratory Care Department 
615 S. New Ballas Road 

St. Louis, MO 63141 

(314) 569-6018 a@ 


Asthma and Allery Foundation of America 








Reprinted fram Asthma and Alergy Foundation of America. 
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= ' People encouraged to better accept elderly 


: Provided by Jo Ann Martinez 


What is your aging LQ. 





. : Depcraet Resource Cooninator — 


ay is Older Americans Month, 50, | thoegie it might be interesting for you to test your 
J @ knowledge regarding the elderly. Below is a twenty question quiz on aging. Please take aes 
Aa few minutes to test your LQ. about the elderly. Simply circle the T (TRUE) orF 


: S or that follows vscach ——s then compare — —— to the answers that jolie the 


1. Baby b boomers are the fastest growing segment of the population T E- 


| 2. Families don’t bother with their older relatives. TF : 
es Everyone becomes confused or forgetful if they live long enough. 1 F 
| 4. Youcanbetoooldtoexercise. TF 


/ | 5. Heart disease is a much bigger problem for older men than for older 


women. TF 


: 6. The older you get, the less you sleep. T FO 
_ 7. People should watch their weight as they age. T F 


ob 8. Most older people are depressed. Why shouldn't they be? TF 


: 20. "You cant teach an old dog n new tricks" 1 EE 





: 2. There's no point in aera older pore for cancer because fee can't oS 


be treated. EF 


_ 10. Older people take more medications than younger nedple. T EF 
oat. People begin to lose interest in sex around age 55. TF oe 


12. If your parents had Alzheimer's disease, you will nevi get it. a a 


| 18. Diet and exercise reduce the risk for osteoporosis. ce oe 3 
ps As your body changes with age, so does ' your personality. T FE 
a 5. Older — might as S well accent urinary accidents asa fact of He. - 


Tr 


AG. Suicide i is mainly a protien for teenagers. TE. 
er ee Falls and injuries “just happen” to 0 older pee 1 F 
4 18. Everybody gets cataracts. TF 2 oe 
1 19. Extremes of heat and cold can be , especially dangerous or older 


people. TF 


: ase 02 any 61 estes 24 
eh ese “Li ese ‘91 esre4 SL oie “phen eh asie4 2b ose” th ont, ‘Ob estes 


society, Tf) you would like more information on the aging process, please contact me at the Work. 
Life Office (314)539-3900 x235. w Reprinted from Health & Human Services Publication : 
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I don’t know why you 


say gzoodbye—lI say hello 


Story by Richard Curtis 





Work-Life Branch Supervisor 


ver the next several months many 

things will be changing. There 

will be a Change of Command. 
Admiral Blayney will turn over the 
operations of the Second District to 
Admiral North from the Eighth District. 

Secondly, there will be the stand up of 
the new Integrated Support Command in 
St. Louis (ISC St. Louis). The purpose of 
the ISC will be to provide the same 
administration and support services that 
were provided under the District system. 
This is where you will find your Work- 
Life support staff. 

Thirdly, at the end of May we will say 
good-bye to the Second District as it will 
be decommissioned. Many of us will be 
saying good-bye to old friends, both 
military and civilian, whose positions are 
being transferred or deleted. 

And finally, the District Public Affairs 


Office will no longer be 
publishing the District's 
River Currents 
Newsletter. So we will 
also be saying good-bye 
to our old newsletter 
format. But, the good 
news is that we will be 
creating a new Work- 
Life newsletter that will 
continue to provide you 
with the most up to dated 
Work-Life information. 

Throughout all these changes the 
Work-Life staff will continue to provide 
the best possible services to you and your 
families. I want to take this opportunity 
to publicly thank the Work-Life staff for 
their past excellence and professionalism 
in the performance of their duties. 
Thanks gang! @ 
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Priortize work and family responsibilities 


Provided by Richard Curtis 





Family: Programs Administrator 


f you’re like ‘most working parents 
[= you have the responsibility of 

keeping your household running 
smoothly and your family happy, in 
addition to the demands of your job. “You 
may worry that your spouse and children 
resent the time your work takes away from 
them and their needs. There are several 
ways you can help your family co-exist 
harmoniously with your job. 

* Make sure your family knows that 
their needs take a high priority despite your 
busy schedule. 

* Set aside time each day to spend alone 
with your spouse and with each child. 

Even if it's only ten minutes, giving each 
member of your family your undivided 
attention can make a difference. Another 
way is to give each child a "late night"—let 
them stay up with you for an extra 20 
minutes to talk, read or do some other quiet 
project together. 

* Plan your schedule so that your family 
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knows what to expect. A job with regular 
hours is ideal, but many workers today 
don't have that luxury. When you know in 
advance that you'll be working late, let your 
family know ahead of time so they can plan 
accordingly. When you have to work late 
unexpectedly, call your kids at home and 
your spouse at work to let them know as 
soon as possible rather than surprising them 
at the last minute. 

* Organize your household so that it can 
function smoothly without you. Keep a 


supply of favorite convenience foods on 
hand so that meals canbe prepared easily in 
your absence. Try to keep:up with grocery 
shopping and laundry so.that a day’s delay 
in doing either chore won't leave the family 
without food or clean clothes. Realize that 
you don't have to accept anyone else’s 
standards for housekeeping. Elaborate 
homecooked meals and spotless rooms 
aren't as important to your family as our 
Jove and attention. If you have to choose 
between taking care of your house and your 
child, let your child come first. 

* When you're home be there in body 
and spirit. Prioritize and delegate your 
work so that you don't have to take work 
home with you on a regular basis. Equally 
important, try not to dwell on work 
problems while you're at home and vice 
versa. 

Above all, avoid feeling guilty about not 
spending more time with your family If you 
truly believe that your work is a necessary 
and important part of your life, your family 
is more likely to feel that way too. @ 
Reprinted by permission of Parlay Intemational KX] 
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_ ortize en york and fami responsibilities 





smoothly and your family happy; in 


addition to the demands of your job.. You . . 


may Worry | that your Spouse and children « 


them and their needs. "There are several 
ways you can help your family co-exist - 
harmoniously with your job. “" 

* Make sure your family knows hat 
their needs take a high priority despite your 
busy schedule. 

* Set aside time each day to spend alone 
with your spouse and with each child. 

Even if it's only ten minutes, giving each 
member of your family your undivided 
attention can make a difference. Another 
way is to give each child a "late night"—let 
them stay up with you for an extra 20 
minutes to talk, read or do some other quiet 
project together. 

* Plan your schedule so that your family 
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knows w Wo expect, A job with regul 


don't have that luxury. When you know in 
advance that you'll be working late, let your 
family know ahead of time so they can plan 
accordingly. When you have to work late 
unexpectedly, call your kids at home and 
your spouse at work to let them know as 
soon as possible rather than surprising them 
at the last minute. 

* Organize your household so that it can 
function smoothly without you. Keep a 


aren't as important to your family as our 
ve attention. If you have to choose 
tween taking care of your house and your 
auld, let your child come first. 
~ * When you're home be there in body 
and spirit. Prioritize and delegate your 
work so that you don't have to take work 
home with you on a regular basis. Equally 
important, try not to dwell on work 
problems while you're at home and vice 
versa. 

Above all, avoid feeling guilty about not 
spending more time with your family If you 
truly believe that your work is a necessary 
and important part of your life, your family 
is more likely to feel that way too. & 
Reprinted by permission of Parlay Intemational FX] 
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Corparate study finds Work-Life 
programs motivate workers 


ccording to a recent DuPont study of 
18,000 employees, those that use, or are 
ware of, work-life programs are the most 
committed employees in the company. The Oct. 
29, edition of The New York Times reported that 
users of work-life programs were 45% more likely 


extra mile” to assure DuPont’s success. DuPont’s 
President and CEO agreed that the results of the 
study proved tht importance of work-life programs 
in motivating prople and encouraging 
commitment to achieving business obectives. @ 
Reprinted from DOT’s Connections 


than non-users to strongly agree they will “go the 





Volunteer spouses give 
their valuable time 


Story by Lisa Garcia Fensterman 





Social Service Assistant 


arch 25, is Coast Guard Ombudsman Appreciation Day. 
This day provides an excellent opportunity to recognize 
our volunteer spouses who have generously given their 


valuable time to help us take care of our 
own Coast Guard Families. The 
Ombudsman is a spouse designated by 
the commanding officer to serve as a 
link between the command and 
families. Due to the unique military 
life-style, Coast Guard members and 
dependents routinely find themselves 
in new and different situations. The 
tworthy assistance of our 
ombudsman in time of need has 
rovided valuable support to families, 
while allowing our members and their 
command to focus on mission 
accomplishment. They assist Coast 
Guard families with the stresses of 


supporting a spouse who works unusual hours, the stresses of being 
alone, and with clearing up confusion around benefits and 
information about the commands. 

Special thanks to our district ombudsmen listed below for all of 
their meaningful and positive contributions made throughout the 


year. 

Carla Trost 

Any Vanderhaden 
Carol Murdock 
Sue Gurba 

Jay Gee 

Barbara Janney 
Rhonda Rambo 
Dana Cain 
Michelle Oligschlaeger 
Jean Black 

Paula Sawyer 
Eleanor Pearson 
Kathy West 
Tellisa Sword 


Group Upper Misissippi River 
CGC Cheyenne 

CGC Gasconade 

CGC Scioto 

Group Lower Mississippi River 
CGC Greenbrier 

CGC Muskingum 

Group Ohio Valley 

CGC Wedge 

MSO Memphis 

MSO Huntington 

MSO Pittsburgh 

PPC Topeka 

CGC Chippewa a 
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Being aware and remembering you 
seldom get anything for nothing can 


keep you and your hard earnea- 


money together 
Story by LT Sanders Moody 





District Legal 


ld scams never die. A scam 

from early 1993 involving a 

free camera and film or $99 
worth of grocery coupons is being 
used again on unsuspecting military 
members and their families. The 
victim receives a notice of an attempt 
to deliver the gifts with an 800 number 
to call. When a person calls the 
number they are told the gifts are not 
available, but a representative is in the 
area and will take them out to dinner. 

At dinner they are given a high 

pressure sales pitch to join a wholesale 
discount program (membership in a 
“Purchasing Club”) for an up-front 
cost on $1,983.75. The unsuspecting 
victims do not understand clearly how 
the program works, but wind up 
signing for a monthly allotment. They 


are even billed $11 before they can 
receive the free gift. 

The names used by some of the 
principals involved in the scam are; 
Russell Skomick, Robert Hickson and 
Dean Darrow. Some company names 
used; ACM, Advanced Consumers, 
Advanced Consumer Marketing, 
United Scherling Consumers 
Marketing, Inc., Advanced Studies, 
National Bank of Stamford, 
Professional Savings Network and 
Scherling Photo Laboratory. 

Please get the word out. Through 
prosecution of some of the principals 
has begun, the scam continues. 
Awareness and resisting the efforts of 
sales people are the best defenses. 
Contact LT Moody of D2 Legal with 
information regarding this scam or any 
consumer scam that may come to your 
attention. 





Twelve 
alternatives 
to lashing out 


at your Kid. 


The next time everyday 
pressures build up to the point 
where you feel like lashing 
out—STOP! And try any of 
these simple alternatives. 


You'll feel better . . . and so will your child. 


1. Take a deep breath. And another. 
pies remember you are the 
adult... aaa 


y 3 Close your eyes and imagine you're 
fae what your child is about 
to hear. 


3. Press your lips together and count 
to 10. Or better yet, to 20. 


4. Put your child in a time-out chair. 
(Remember the rule: one time-out 
minute for each year of age.) 

Put yourself in a time-out chair. 
Think about why you are angry: Is 
it your child, or is your child 
simply a convenient target for 
your anger? 

Phone a friend. 


If someone can watch the 
a" go outside and take a 
walk. 


8. Take a hot bath or splash cold 
water on your face. 
9. Hug a pillow. 
10. Turn on some music. Maybe even 
sing along. 


11. Pick up a pencil and write down as 
many helpful words as you can 
think of. Save the list. 


12. write for prevention information: 
National Committee for Prevention 
of Child Abuse, Box 2866L, Chicago, 
IL 60690. 


"3 stop using words that hurt. [fff 
Start using words that heip. 3 
» National Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse Counci 





Be Safe, Not Sorry... 
Don’t Shake Your Baby. 


Instead reach for help: 


RED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY THE MISSOURI SHAKEN BABY SYNDROME PROJECT CO 


MMITTEE 











EVERY School Should Have a Plan 





© Develop a severe weather action plan and have 
frequent drills. 


@ Each school should be inspected and tornado 
shelter areas designated. Basements offer the 
best protection. Schools without basements 
should use interior rooms and hallways on the 
lowest floor and stay away from windows and 
doors. 











Bus drivers should be trained 
Those responsible for activating the plan should bs post weather 
monitor NOAA Weather Radio and local PrSeemres: 
radio/television. 





If the school’s alarm system relies on electricity, 
have a compressed air horn or megaphone to 
activate the alarm in case of power failure. 


Make special provisions for disabled students 
and those in portable classrooms. 


Make sure someone knows how to turn off 
electricity and gas in the event the school is 
damaged. 








Keep children at school beyond regular hours if 
threatening weather is expected. Children are - - 
safer at school than in a bus or car. Students Cn inaide quickly — 
should not be sent home early if severe weather ili iaiants 

is approaching. 








Lunches or assemblies in large rooms should be 
delayed if severe weather is anticipated. 
Gymnasiums, cafeterias, and auditoriums offer 
no protection from tornado-strength winds. 


Move students quickly into interior rooms or 
hallways on the lowest floor. Have them get 
down on their knees, bend over and cover their 
head with their hands. 











Assume this position. 























TORNADO! The very word strikes fear in 
many people. While tornadoes are perhaps 
nature’s most destructive storm, deaths 
and injuries can be prevented. By 
following Tornado Safety Rules, lives can 
be saved and injuries prevented. 





Warning the public of severe 
thunderstorms and tomadoes is the 
National Weather  Service’s’ most 
important job. To help the public prepare 
for tornado situations, the NWS _ has 
adopted a WATCH and WARNING 
program. 


TORNADO WATCH: This means that 
conditions are favorable for tormado 
development. This is the time to prepare. 
You should keep alert by listening to 
NOAA Weather Radio, or commercial 
radio and television for the latest weather 
information. Know where you will go and 
what you will do if threatened. 


TORNADO WARNING: This means a 
tornado has been sighted or indicated by 
radar. People in the path of the storm 
should take immediate life saving action. 


IN SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
FACTORIES, SHOPPING CENTERS 
AND OTHER PUBLIC PLACES: Move to 
designated shelter areas. Interior hallways 
on the lowest level are usually best. Stay 
away from windows and out of 


SEL ERA EI I TIE REIS PRES RC eS A RS 
Tornado Myths 


: Areas near rivers, lakes and mountains are safe from tornadoes. 
No place is safe from tornadoes. They can cross rivers, travel up mountains, and roar through valleys. 


: Low pressure with a tornado causes buildings to “explode” as the tornado passed overhead. 
: Violent winds and debris slamming in to buildings cause most structural damage. 


: Windows should be opened before a tomado to equalize pressure and minimize damage. 
: Opening windows allows damaging winds to enter the structure. Leave the windows alone; instead immediately 


go to a safe piace. 


auditoriums, gymnasiums, or other 
structures with large free span roofs. 


IN VEHICLES: Do not try to outrun a 
tornado. Abandon your vehicle and hide 
in a nearby ditch or depression and cover 
your head. 





ae 








Bakare 











































































Fire and Safety Seminar joins 
river, rescue communities 


Story by PA2 Frank Dunn 





River Currents Staff 


wall, LTJG Paul Dittman could hear voices echoing 
down the hallway and into the classroom of the Iowa 
National Guard Armory at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The voices belonged to members of local emergency 
response agencies. They were there for a seminar on fire and 
safety on river gambling vessels; two of which will operate 
out of the Iowa river town, across the Missouri River from 
Omaha, Neb. 

The popularity of riverboat gambling in the Midwest 
posed new problems for emergency response communities, 
including the Coast Guard. 

Until 1990, gambling vessels had not been seen in more 
than 100 years. 

In the 1800s riverboats plied the waters of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Illinois and Ohio Rivers carrying everything from 
soldiers to cotton. The riverboat became a popular draw for 
people who could afford its splendor. Riverboats are again 
making a splash in river communities from the deep south to 
the brisk north, most in the form of casinos. 

The need for safety on these new riverboats, some carrying 
upwards of 3,000 passengers, lures Coast Guard marine 
inspectors whose job it is to ensure these vessels comply with 
all federal regulations. 

According to Dittman, Chief of Marine Safety Office St. 
Louis’ Planning Department, the idea for the seminar sprung 
from an impromptu meeting with a fire chief near Branson, 
Mo. 

“CWO Jon Burk and myself were returning from an 
inspection of the Branson Belle, a 204-foot vessel on Table 
Rock Lake when we drove past a Branson Fire Station. We 
decided to go in and talk to them about the vessel and invite 
them down to look at it the next time we were in town,” 
Dittman said. 

“The fire departments in the Branson area were under the 
impression that the Coast Guard would respond to any search 
and rescue or fires onboard the Branson Belle,” he said. 

According to him, it would be difficult for the Coast Guard 
to respond to an incident on Table Rock Lake because the 
Coast Guard has no equipment for search and rescue located 
there. 

“We realized there were some misconceptions in the 
communities hosting these high-capacity passenger vessels,” 
Dittman said. 

This realization led to the development of a program 
which not only attempts to educate the rescue communities 
affected by these riverboats, but feeds off the input of the 
various agency members who attend the seminar. 


Pra! quietly near a white, writing board hung on the 





“Our program consist’s of 
steps...to help the local 
communities be more self- 
sufficient in responding to 
emergencies,” Dittman said. 

The program begins with 
an outreach process by 
which fire and police 
departments in the areas 
around the vessels are 
contacted and the Coast 
Guard’s role in search and 
rescue in the Midwest is 
explained. Following the 
outreach, a training seminar 
is set up. The members of 
the MSO are then available 
to assist the agencies in 
preparing their own response 
plans in the event of an 
emergency. Once plans are 
in place, drills are scheduled 
with the high capacity 
passenger vessels and their 
local emergency response agencies. 

With the aid of a slide show, he explains the required fire 
and safety equipment located on the vessels and design 
standards which attempt to make the vessels inherently safe. 

“(The seminar) made myself as well as the other 
emergency response personnel aware of the resources 
available,” said Fire Chief Tom Martin, of Southem Stone 
County, Mo., Fire Protection District, near Branson, Mo. 
“We learned what was required of the vessel and what type of 
emergency equipment they had.” 

One important part of the seminar are lessons learned from 
previous casino vessel drills which Dittman offers to the 
participants to assist them in preparing their own response 
plans. 

“Our first seminar was May 1995 in St. Louis and Kansas 
City,” Dittman said. “We have also done them in Branson, 
Mo., and Council Bluffs, Iowa.” 

According to Dittman, the main focus of the seminar is to 
make the community’s emergency response personnel aware 
that they are the first line of help in the event a vessel requests 
assistance. 

“The Coast Guard has worked as a “go between’ and 
worked (hard) to clarify information on the vessel for us,” 
Martin said. “The information in the seminar has helped us to 
prepare for a united response in the event of an 
emergency.” 





PA2 Frank Dunn 
LTJG Paul Dittman points out the 
features on a new river vessel which 
help make it inherently safe. 
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A good move requires 
an ounce of prevention 


LT Sanders Moody 





HHG Claims Office Staff 

he summer transfer season is fast 

approaching and many of you will 

be moving. This year’s transfer 
season will be extremely busy because of 
streamlining. Occasionally household 
goods arrive in a condition different than 
when given to the carrier, or are lost. 
Preparation and planning will help reduce 
the probability of you having to file a 
claim. The following 2re a few helpful 
suggestions to assist you during the 
planning, preparation and delivery of your 
household goods: 

1. Prior to scheduling your shipment 
evaluate your personal insurance needs. 
Full replacement protection insurance can 
be purchased from the carrier through 
your transportation officer at the time you 
arrange your move. If you purchase full 
replacement insurance make sure the 
transportation officer notes it on the 
proper form. Other insurance coverage is 
available on the open market, but shop 
around for competitive rates. If you insure 
your household goods, you must file all 
claims with our insurance carrier first. 

2. Properly document the ownership of 
your property prior to your move. 
Purchase receipts, owner’s manuals, 
appraisals, videotapes, or cancelled checks 
are ideal ways to document and identify 
your property. A detailed list of items by 
brand name, model, serial number, date 
purchased, and cost is helpful information 
in the event that loss or damage occurs. 
Do not pack or ship any ownership 
documents with your household goods. 

3. Get appraisals before you move for 
high value items, such as, antiques (items 
must be 100 years old to qualify as an 
antique), artwork, electronics, collections, 
etc. Establishing value is critical if you 
have to file a claim. Prepare and use the 
“High Value Inventory” form as proof of 
ownership (you can obtain this form from 
your area’s Transportation Officer). Make 
sure the mover signs the “High Value 
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Inventory” form verifying items valued 
over $200.00 (keep your own personal 
copy with mover’s signature). 

4. Don’t ship money, jewelry, coin 
collections, stamp collections, sport card 
collections, photo albums, or other unique 
irreplaceable items. It is better to take 
these items with you during travel or make 
other arrangements for their transport. 

5. Organize your household good 
items prior to the arrival of the packers. 
Secure valuables and if possible locate 
high value items in one area. It is easier to 
observe the packing and inventory of 
selected items that are organized and 
designated for special handling. 

6. Don’t leave money, billfolds, 
personal papers or other valuables lying 
around when movers are packing or 
loading your household goods. 

7. Ensure all items are listed on your 
inventory and contents are properly 
identified on each carton. Check your 
inventory and ensure that pre-existing 
damage described by the carrier on your 
household good items is consistent with 
the condition of your property. If you do 
not agree, utilize the remarks section of 
your inventory sheet and provide 
additional comments, (i.e. item 34 is brand 
new still in original box) and initial your 
remarks. Prior to departure of the moving 
van check all areas, (i.e. closets, basement, 
yard, garage, etc.). Don’t let the carrier 
depart with any items from your residence 
that are not listed on your inventory. 

8. Upon delivery the two most 
important forms are your inventory and 
the DD-1840 Joint Statement of Loss or 
Damage at Delivery. The DD-1840 and 
DD-1840R are claim forms provided by 
the delivery agent at your destination 
when your household forms are delivered. 
They are essential to getting paid if you 
have a valid claim. Your settlement may 
be reduced or denied if these forms are not 
filled out accurately and submitted on 
time. Ensure that each item is checked off 
on your inventory as it is unloaded at your 





residence. Look for and document any 
damage as it is delivered. Take the time to 
read your DD-1840, ensure the DD-1840 
has all the information filled in by the 
carrier (block 9. Name and Address of 
Carrier/Contractor is the most important 
information needed). In block 13. provide 
inventory number, name of item (be 
consistent with what is listed on the 
inventory), and provide a descriptive 
narrative of damage (location and type). 
This is an ideal time to have a camera to 
document damage as it is delivered. Your 
signature, the mover’s signature and the 
date must be readable on all copies. 

9. Now that your property has been 
delivered you have 75 days to complete 
the DD-1840R which is used to notify the 
carrier of additional loss or damage. 
Failure to properly complete and dispatch 
this form to the carrier will most likely 
result in denial of any compensation for 
all items listed on the DD-1840R. 

All blocks on this form must be filled 
in. The information for block 3.a. can be 
found in block 9. on the reverse side of 
your DD-1840. Block 3.b., Date of 
Dispatch, is the date that you mail the 
form. Block 4.a., put the address of the 
Second Coast Guard District Claims 
Office. After notification of all loss or 
damage, you should contact your area 
Transportation Officer or command 
representative for assistance in completing 
the paperwork for filing a claim. 

These are only 9 of many very 
important points to keep in mind. If you 
want full replacement protection in case of 
loss or damage to your household goods, 
purchasing insurance is the way to go. If 
you have any questions at any time during 
this process, do not hesitate to contact 
your area Transportation Officer or the 
household goods claims staff at (314)539- 
3900. An ounce of prevention goes a long 
way towards a good move. 





CG Lady irreplaceable 


Story by LT Christopher Otto 
River Currents Staff 





Coast Guard’s foremost experts, fans and promoters. Lois 

Bouton served as a Coast Guard SPAR during World War II but 
her service did not end there. She has devoted much of the last two 
decades to visiting duty stations across the country and sending 
thousands of cards and letters to active duty Coast Guardsmen. 

She issues her friendly and chatty missives from the heartland 
using the title, “The Coast Guard Lady”. 

Her prolific correspondence is sometimes a source of curiosity. 
Who is this Coast Guard Lady and how did she get our address? 
What motivates her to send mass mailings to Coast Guard units? 

Lois Guenette (Bouton) grew up near the Lake Michigan shore 
north of Chicago. During 
the late 1930s before the 
war that defined her 
generation, she was 
teaching in a one-room 
school. One day, she read 
to her class about thrilling 
Coast Guard rescues on 
the Great Lakes. 

With her interest 


I: the red-clay Ozarks of northwest Arkansas, lives one of the 








LT Chris Otto 
Lois Bouton, today, with one of her 
many photo walls in her home in 
Rogers, Ark. 


sparked, she inquired 
about joining and was 
told that the services of 
women were not needed. 
That policy changed. 


Guard adventure ended. After they mustered out, the Boutons 
settled in Zion, Ill., near the north shore of Lake Michigan, where 
she slid back into her old teaching job. 

Before retiring in 1972, Lois revived her service connection by 
visiting recovering servicemen at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Center (NTC) during the later stages of the Vietnam War. 

After her first-grade students delivered cards and letters on one 
occasion, she became a regular visitor and was dubbed the 
“Chocolate Chip Lady” because of the homemade cookies she 
faithfully delivered. Her visits were greatly appreciated, 
particularly in contrast to the hostile receptions frequently given 
servicemen returning from Southeast Asia at that time. 

Her efforts convinced them that someone cared about them and 
valued their sacrifices. 

She discovered a few Coast Guardsmen at the hospital and made 
a special effort to seek them out. Though she continued to visit all 
the wards, her dedication to the Coast Guard and World War II 
service resulted in her handle being changed from “Chocolate Chip 
Lady” to “The Coast Guard Lady.” 

The Vietnam-era veterans left a strong impression on her. She 
still corresponds with some of the Prisoners of War sent to Great 
Lakes NTC in 1973 for recovery from their ordeal. 

After retirement, the Boutons moved to Rogers, Ark. Having 
found her calling, this angel of mercy missed contact with her 
Coast Guardsmen. 

She began communicating with 17th District Coast Guard units 
and other isolated duty stations and lighthouses. 

“Tt grew from there,” she said. Her current routine involves 
sending cards, letters and notes to more than 200 Coast Guard units 





After the United States entered the Second World 
War in 1941, she watched with interest the formation of 
female military corps such as the Army WACS and 
Navy WAVES. When the Coast Guard brought the 
SPARS on line in 1942, she decided to act. 

“Two of us teachers talked about it. I joined and she 
didn’t,” Bouton said. 

After training at the Biltmore Hotel in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., she graduated with the sixth SPAR class and 
stayed on as an instructor. In the process she became 
steeped in Coast Guard history and lore, an interest that 
has not wavered. 

Following duty in San Francisco, she attended radio 
school in Atlantic City, NJ. While on liberty, she met 
her future husband, Bill, on the city’s famed Boardwalk. 

A few months later, Lois was assigned to Cape May, 
N.J., then a naval air station in the old Fourth Coast 
Guard District headquartered in Philadelphia. 

Bill, an Army corporal on a minelayer in Delaware 
Bay south of Philadelphia, made a concerted attempt to 
keep the romance alive. After a brief long-distance 
courtship made possible by wartime approval of 
hitchhiking, they were married. 

Following the war, the first phase of Lois’s Coast 


for Coast Guard Day (August 4) and Christmas. 

Mrs. Bouton also keeps track of World War II 
Greenland Patrol Association Members and the parents 
of USCGC Blackthorn survivors. 

Over the years, the Boutons have traveled from 
California to Florida visiting units and attending Coast 
Guard Band concerts. “The Band is never surprised 
when we show up,” she said. 

And they evidently hold her in high regard. 

On one occasion in Memphis, Tenn., Bill and Lois 
were talking to two band members backstage before a 
concert when they were told to move out of the way so 
a truck could back up. 

She recalled that one of the musicians said, “Yes, we 
wouldn’t want to run over The Coast Guard Lady, 
would we.” The other responded, “What about the tuba 
player (me).” The first said, “We can always get 
another tuba player, but we can’t replace the Coast 
Guard Lady.” @ 

You may write to The Coast Guard Lady at 1616 


Lois Bouton, nie S. 16th St, Rogers, Ark. 72758 
Coast Guard 

Lady, as aSPAR 

at Palm Beach, 

Fla., in 1943. 
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PROPRIO 


YN1 Timothy Brenkman tutors a young student at 


Jefferson Elementary School. 


CG volunteers 
promote youth 
education 


Story by PA2 Harty Craft Ill 





River Currents Staff 


be a noble pursuit and the rewards may 
last a lifetime. 

Several Coast Guard members from the 
Second Coast Guard District office are 
investing their time promoting youth 
education. They are part of a program 
called Coast Guard Partnership in 
Education. 

Coast Guard Lt. Amy Kritz, the 
Assistant Chief of the Planning and Budget 
Branch, and the Second Coast Guard 
District Partners in Education Program 
Coordinator said, “It’s enlightening to work 
with the children because they get so 


[mens time in a child’s education can 
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excited to see you and they 
just love the uniforms. I think 
some times people forget that 
they are just children .” 

This program comes under 
the National and Community 
Service Act of 1990, and 
enhances educational 
opportunities and career 
awareness for our Nation’s 
youth through direct 
participation in education 
related programs. 

The Partnership in 
Education Program objectives 
are to provide educational 
assistance through tutoring and 
lecturing, and to expose 
students to positive role 
models. It promotes 
excellence in education by 
helping local school systems 
and community groups, 
especially in communities with 
large minority populations. 

It also provides elementary 
through high school students 
with opportunities to achieve 
academic excellence in many 
fields of study - particularly 
English, history, science, 
mathematics, computer 
science and marine science. 
Hopefully this involvement 
will, in addition to helping 
students, promote the Coast 
Guard as a future career option 
to underprivileged children in 
the community we serve. 

Every Tuesday and 
Thursday a Coast Guard contingent arrives 
at Jefferson Elementary School in St. Louis, 
where they tutor students for one hour. 

“This is a very unique program and we 
are glad to have resourceful people from the 
Coast Guard with an expertise in their areas 
to tutor the children,” said Muriel M. Hicks, 
the school principal. “The Coast Guard 
people should be commended on their 
punctuality and professionalism with this 
program. They don’t just work with 
children that are having difficulty, they also 
work with children in an enrichment 
program too. The Coast Guard volunteers 
also work one on one with the students and 
through cooperative learning have 
introduced them to the world of work, and 
the children love it.” 





PA3 Mark Hunt 


The Coast Guard has been involved in 
this program at the school for about five 
years according to Hicks. 

Sue Ellen Turmer, an elementary teacher 
at the school said, “The children in my class 
have reacted very well to the Coast Guard 
people. I have been involved in this 
program for five years and I’ve worked 
with Chief Warrant Officer Kim Mosby, 
and the children enjoy his presence. A lot 
of these children live in female-dominated 
households and when Mr. Mosby comes to 
the classroom he builds their self-esteem. 
They see his neat uniform and shiny shoes 
and they want to look like that some day. I 
think this program is very beneficial 
because of the positive role models the 
Coast Guard provides to our children.” 

The Coast Guard does provides some 
very positive role models to the children at 
this school, according to John Schultheis, 
the Instructional Coordinator for the 
program. “The Coast Guard people are 
dressed really sharp and are very 
professional. They continue to come to the 
school and provide tutoring and support to 
the children. One year during Christmas 
they arrived in a Coast Guard helicopter 
and Santa Claus gave out presents to all the 
children and they loved it,” said Schultheis. 

Coast Guard Petty Officer 1st Class, 
Timothy Brenkman, the Second Coast 
Guard District Personnel Reporting Unit 
Auditor, from Peoria, Ill., volunteers his 
time each week to the children at the 
school. “I like working with the children 
and helping them with their math, English, 
and reading. If we can show one child that 
we really care, then I feel we have been 
successful,” said Brenkman. 

Mosby, the Second Coast Guard District 
Relocation Manager is an Evansville, Ind., 
native, who has been with the program four 
years and got started when he was stationed 
at Detroit. 

He said, “I enjoy being a role model for 
the children, they see you come in dressed 
well and they know you have a good job, 
and it makes them want to be like you. 
About 90 percent of the children live in 
single parent homes and some of them live 
with grandparents, so they are starved for 
affection. When I walk into the school I get 
hugs from the children and some of them 
want me to come over to their desks to see 
what they have accomplished. It makes 
you feel good to know that you can help the 
children.” 





SK3 carries tune, 
a well-traveled horn 


Story by PA3 Mark Hunt 
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jazz musician and it shows in the clothes he wears, the 


C= Guard Petty Officer Third Class Hiram A. Bonds is a 
music he listens to and the well-used trumpet he totes with 


him. 

When out of uniform, Bonds, 28, can often be seen wearing a 
thin gray top hat and long black leather jacket with his horn slung 
over one shoulder. 

“Anybody who knows me, knows I carry that trumpet 
everywhere I go,” said Bonds. 

Bonds’ professional music career as a trumpet player has not 
come easy to him. No, he is not one of those extraordinarily gifted 
people, who picked up the trumpet and played perfectly within a 
few hours. As he puts it, he has given blood, sweat and tears to his 
muSIC. 

When Bonds, a native of New Orleans, who works for the 
Second Coast Guard District in St. 
Louis, entered recruit training in 1989 
he knew it would be difficult to keep 
his music career going, but he was 
used to overcoming adversity. 

Bonds first experience with the 
trumpet wasn’t with a music 
instructor. His school didn’t have a 
junior high music program nor was he 
fortunate enough to have a relative 
that could teach him to play. But that 
did not stop him from trying. 

“When I was younger, and I first 
started playing I had to beg my mom 
for a horn. (After she got me one), I 
used to play — that was all I knew 
how to do. She would get so tired of it 
she would kick me out of the house or 
lock me in the closet (to play),” said 
Bonds. 

Once Bonds entered McDonough High School in New Orleans, 
he developed an appreciation for jazz music. New Orleans, a city 
where jazz ruled, had many talented musicians to offer, and Bonds 
hoped to be one of them. According to Bonds, professional 
musicians would visit the school’s band and give short clinics. One 
musician who had the most influence on Bonds was trumpet great 
Wynton Marsalis. 

“Not everyone could impress me when they played. When I 
first met (Wynton Marsalis) it didn’t really mean anything until he 
picked up the horn and played. If you’ve ever heard him play on 
TV and thought he was good you would be really impressed to see 
him in person. That is what inspired me.” 

Although he was inspired by Marsalis’ music, Bonds also 
benefited from his advice. 


“(Some) of his words 
that stuck with me were that 
he didn’t get that way 
because he was blessed or 
gifted. He got it the old 
fashioned way — he 
practiced. When he first 








Playing it up at the Florissant, Mo., Civic Center, SK3 
Bonds is able to keep his stage skills sharp by performing 
with the Compton Heights Concert Band. 


started off he wasn’t even 
good enough to make his 
high school band.” 

Bonds continued to play 
and learn after high school 
in classrooms with names 
like The Crazy Corner and 
Lastradas and was 
establishing himself with a 
local band. 

Then in 1989 Bonds 
decided to move his life in a 
new direction and enlisted 
in the Coast Guard. His first 
duty station was Loran 
Station Iwo Jima over 700 
miles off the coast of Japan 
and more than 6000 miles 
from New Orleans’ 
Bourbon Street. He lived 
and worked on the small 
island with twenty other 
Coast Guardsmen and a 
small group of Japanese 
forces. 

Bonds was the only 
musician there. What could 
have turned into a 
musicians’ worst nightmare 
became an opportunity for 
Bonds to practice his jazz 
skills. 

“T kept my lip up (stayed 
in practice) pretty good in 
Japan because there wasn’t 
anything else to do.” 

During his two weeks of 
leave in Tokyo, the solo practice paid off for him. 

“(My trumpet) was like a ticket into different bars,” he said. “In 
Tokyo it is strange because there are no English-speaking people 
unless you see another American. (But), music is the universal 
language. That’s all I had to say. I go in there, and I play, and they 
know what I am saying.” 

From Bourbon Street to Japan Bonds has carried his dream of 
developing a name for himself in the music world. Bonds has not 
ended his quest for a music career. Although the trumpet positions 
in the Coast Guard band are full he is now playing with the 
Compton Heights Community band and trying to catch the ear of 
the St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra. & 


PA3 Mark Hunt 
SK3 Hiram Bonds pauses 
between practice sessions in a 
picnic area near the district 
offices. He often plays there 
during his lunch breaks. 





PA3 Mark Hunt 
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Model builder captures essence of Eagle 


Story by PA2 Frank Dunn 
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illiam McGee is as much a man 

of the sea as the iron-willed 

sailors who battled the salty seas 
in the wooden, sailing ships he now builds 
models of. 

McGee, who has had a life-long love of 
sailing vessels and the sea, has just finished 
a 26-inch-long model of the U.S. Coast 
Guard Barque Eagle for his nephew, LCDR 
Mark D’ Andrea, USCG, stationed at the 
Aircarft Repair Center in Elizabeth City, 
N.C. 

The 77-year-old Navy veteran has built 
85 models of vessels. The type of models 
he makes are wooden weather vanes in the 
shape of sailing vessels as well as desk 
models of sailing vessels. 

“I make the bodies of the models out of 
white pine,” McGee said. “I use copper for 
the rigging and maple for the mast and 
booms (or spars).” 

The cloth-sailed model of the Eagle 
McGee built carries the serial number 85. 
He has three others currently under 
construction. He attempts to configure the 
sails and rigging accurately. McGee 
emulates every curve in the hull and the 
length of each boom on the barque’s masts. 
He has tried to include many features of the 
actual ship in his model, not forgetting the 
golden eagle adorning its bow. 

“T would say that it is a wonderful 
replica.of the Eagle,” D’ Andrea, his 
nephew, said. “The detail is quite good. 
From being onboard, I recognize the 
features.” 

“All the running rigging, numbering and 
colors are just as I remember them,” he 
added. 

McGee makes the models out of a 
workshop in his home and has sent the 
finished products to people from Key West, 
Fla., to San Francisco and Michigan. 

According to McGee, a special box is 
made for each vessel he makes for mailing. 

“T put about twice as much time into the 
desk models as I do the weather vanes,” 
McGee, who has lived in St. Louis most of 
his life, said. 

According to him, a weather vane takes 
about 12 hours to complete, not taking into 
account drying time. The Eagle model took 
more than 100 hours to finish. 
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PA2 Frank Dunn 
William McGee points out the features 
on his model of the Coast Guard 
Barque Eagle on a set of dog-eared, 
hand-drawn plans. 


The first of William McGee’s Eagle models. The 
26-inch-long model is built to scale and contains 


many features on the original vessel. 


Also not included in the time McGee 
puts into building these models, is the time 
he spends researching and learning about 
the vessels he builds. He seems to enjoy 
gathering the background information as 
much as he does showing off his finished 
sailing vessels. 

McGee does not just build boats, he sails 
them too. When he was still in high school, 
he built a full-sized sailboat in the basement 
of his home. 


“We had to knock out one of the brick 
walls to get it out of the house,” McGee 
said. 

According to McGee, he raced his 
sailboat on Creve Coeur Lake, west of St. 
Louis. 

“I won a lot of competitions on the 
lake,” McGee said. “I was nota 
particularly good sailor, but I had superior 
equipment.” 

McGee learned his sailing skills as a Sea 
Scout in the 1930s. This is also the time 
when he was introduced to wooden weather 
vanes. 

“Our Skipper, Noel Chadwick, took us 
to his summer home at Martha’s Vineyard 
and taught us seamanship and sailing,” 
McGee said displaying his steel-trap 
memory and attention to detail. 

It was there at Martha’s Vineyard, an 
island off the coast of Massachusetts, in 
1937 where McGee met a man named 
Captain Smith who carved ships out of drift 
wood. 

“Tn 1957 I went back to look for old 
Captain Smith to buy one his weather 
vanes,” McGee said. “He had 
since died.” 

“The people there told me 
about a man named George Tate 
who also made weather vanes,” 
he said. “I bought one from him 
and brought it home.” 

McGee had been inspired by 
Captain Smith in 1937 but did 
not begin to build his own 
weather vanes or models until 
after serving as an officer in the 
Navy’s Dental Corps during 
World War II. Following the 
war, he began a dental practice 
which he retired from in 1991. 

Walking through McGee’s 
house in St. Louis, you can 
almost hear the sounds of gulls crying in 
the distance and feel the dampness of a 
rocky coast being caressed by gentle waves 
rising and falling through the broken shore. 
McGee’s wooden creations sit beside other 
works of sea-going art decorating his home. 
Living in the Midwest, McGee may be far 
from sailing vessels and the sea, but they 
are always in his mind, heart and hands. 





Weekly series features CG stories 


Story by Michele Bertolone 





TAM Communications 





t’s 8 AM on the East 
Coast. Tam Fraser flies 
ss the choppy water 


on an HH-60 Coast Guard 
helicopter. His Sony BVPW 
400A betacam camera in 
hand, Fraser is on board to 
document a rescue. 

The helicopter ride is 
nothing new for Fraser, 
who’s clocked over 35 hours 
of flight time this month 
alone, 20 hours since 
arriving at the air station just 
days before. While rescue 
calls are routine for the Coast Guard, this rescue is different. A 
Coast Guard C130 aircraft flying a few hundred miles off the coast 
has reported a fire on-board. Just minutes before reaching the 
C130, word comes down. The problem is identified and corrected 
in time. The emergency is called off. 

“Coast Guard offers viewers, for the first time, a close look at 
the lives and activities of the men and women who serve in this 
often over-looked branch of the military,” said Executive Producer 
Susan O’Connor Fraser. 


Sari Tuckwood 
Series co-creator Tam Fraser, 
Grip Doup Longwill and Coast 
Guard crew respond to a SAR 
alarm at Air Station Cap Cod, 
Ma. 


The first action-adventure, reality show based on the military, 
show’s segments will include federal enforcement missions, search 
and rescue operations, drug seizures, migrant interdiction, and 
environmental protection activities. Rather than relying on 


reenactments, Tam Communications uses on-the-scene video, 
archival Coast Guard footage, and interviews combined with radio 
chatter and voice-over to bring the drama of activities to life. 

With help from D2’s Public Affairs Office and MSO Louisville, 
Director/Cameraman Tam Fraser, Segment Producer Siiri 
Tuckwood, and Grip Doug Longwill spent a couple of days in 
Evansville, Indiana for a show segment on the “Thunder on the 
Ohio,” hydroplane races. During the event, Coasties assist with 
such things as providing a patrol command to supervise safety, 
buoy placement and retrieval and spectator fleet safety. 

“The races last for three days and the jet powered fiberglass 
boats can reach speeds of 160 miles an hour. Some have engines 
with 3,000 horsepower,” said CPO John Donovan. “Their power is 
pretty awesome.” 

In addition to the interviews, the crew shot footage at the safety 
meeting and boat assignment. The camera crew also boarded Coast 
Guard vessels paroling the river to ensure federal laws were 
enforced and that the event was conducted in a safe manner. 

“The incredible heat made production a challenge. The camera 
needed shading from the sun even more than we did,” said 
Tuckwood. “I don’t envy the Coasties working this event, baking 
out on the water for 8-hours-a-day straight.” 

““We’ve been kicking around the idea of doing a series based on 
the Coast Guard for eight years,”said Tam Fraser, who also acts as 
the show’s Executive Producer. “Originally, we had thought about 
doing a dramatic series based on one of the stations. And then one 
night, we were brainstorming ideas for reality shows and it just hit 
us. Coast Guard was exactly what we were looking for.” 

To find out what station and time Coast Guard airs on near you, check 
out the show's web page at hitp:/iwww.tamcomm.com/CGTV HTML or call 
1-800-344-CGTV. 


On scene: Auxiliarist respond to bridge collapse 


Story by Cari Luckey 
Second Southern Auxiliary Region 





oast Guard Auxiliarist Carl Luckey, 
of Flotilla 24-04 in Florence, Ala., 


He was told that there were no Coast 
Guard personnel currently on scene and he 
should call the local authorities to see if 
they needed help. Finding the local 
authorities in need — Luckey and Carver 


were off. 

After a two-hour drive, they arrived and 
discovered LCDR Michael Mayes was 
already there and was acting as On Scene 
Coordinator. 





was working in the study of his 
home, May 16, 1995, when he heard an 
emergency broadcast from Coast Guard 
Group Ohio Valley. 

Luckey, a free lance writer, listened as 
the radioman relayed information on a 
bridge under construction that had 
collapsed on the Tennessee River near 
Clifton, Tenn., and was blocking the river 
channel. The location of the bridge was 
relatively close by. 








a Throughout the day Luckey and Carver 
4 patrolled the area providing security for the 
site. At midnight, they were relieved by a 
crew of local fire and rescue service 
members and ordered to get some rest. 

For the next two days, they remained on 
scene during the daylight hours, provided 
security, escorted small craft safely through 
the area and transported CDR Bob Segovis, 
then the Captain of the Port of Paducah, 
and other officials around the site. 








Quickly Luckey summoned fellow 
flotilla member John Craver to assist him 
and called the Captain of the Port of 
Paducah, Ky. 


Chris Whitacre, USCG Auxifary 
An Auxiliary patrol vessel stands guard 
at a collapsed bridge on the 
Tennessee River near Clifton, Tenn. 


Luckey and Craver were relieved by 
another crew from their flotilla after putting 
in 32 hours of work in the Summer sun. 
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